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The last six pages of the book are devoted to an examination of a 
question which is as complicated as it is important, i. e., the status of 
corporations or companies in war. In reading this chapter, the im- 
portant article 23, h, of the convention regarding the laws and customs 
of land warfare, adopted at The Hague last summer, must now be taken 
into consideration : 

Article 23. 

Besides the prohibitions established by special conventions, it is particularly 

forbidden : 

******* 

(A.) To declare extinguished, suspended, or barred the rights and choses in 

action of the nationals of the adversary. 

******* 

Ellery C. Stowell. 



Anglo-Chinese Commerce and Diplomacy. By A. J. Sargent. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. 1907. pp. 316. 

In his preface the author remarks that this work is an attempt to 
view the British and Chinese relations solely in their bearing on the 
interest of commerce, and that the details of political changes and mili- 
tary occupations are not included. This preface must be continually 
borne in mind in reading the book. His method of dealing with China 
and her relations with the foreign powers, keeping the commercial rela- 
tions always to the fore, is perhaps a little unusual to the student of 
Chinese history, who ordinarily attempts to grasp the situation in the 
Far East first through the history of the political relations, from which 
the vicissitudes of trade follow in a secondary manner. Because the 
growth and decline of the various trades are dealt with in successive 
periods, it is difficult to review this volume by taking each trade by 
itself. It has been found more convenient to follow the author's theory 
and to treat each chapter separately, emphasizing only the main features 
contained therein. 

Chapter one, entitled " The Uule of the Company," opens with a 
letter of Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor of China craving that her 
subjects "may have full and free liberty of egress and regress, and of 
dealing in trade of merchandise with your subjects." 

The author dwells on the Lord Macartney embassy to China in 1793, 
undertaken in behalf of the East India Company, and shows the diffi- 
culties which immediately arose as to the performance of the " kotow," 
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the prostration before the Imperial Throne, and the steady refusal of 
Macartney to conform thereto. Following this embassy came that of 
the Dutch Company, which willingly performed the "kotow," but 
apparently lost prestige in the eyes of the Chinese because of its too 
willing submission to all the demands imposed. 

A very interesting discussion of the " hongs," or bodies of merchants 
numbering from two to twelve, follows. These " hongs " constituted 
the intermediary in all things between the Chinese officials and the for- 
eigners. They were, in fact, responsible to the Government for the good 
behavior of foreigners, and no foreign ship was allowed to trade until a 
member of a " hong " had become security for the good behavior of the 
crew. Their functions, therefore, were both diplomatic and political, 
as well as commercial. 

The author describes the great power of the East India Company and 
states that at the beginning of the nineteenth century the Americans 
alone could claim to be considered its rivals. 

There is an interesting picture of the embassy of Lord Amherst in 
1816, in which the final attempt of the company to improve its relations 
within China was made. Amherst failed, too, in his reception by the 
Emperor because of the informality of the imperial invitation. The 
author shows that the whole of the trade of the United Kingdom was 
nominally in the hands of the company until 1834, British subjects and 
vessels outside those of the company being forbidden to deal in tea, the 
principal export from China, in any way whatever. 

Chapter two is entitled " The Course of Trade to 1834." It appears 
that at the beginning of the eighteenth century China as a market for 
British manufactures can hardly be said to have existed. At the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, however, China was the equal of India 
for British products. The principal interest of the period between 1793 
and 1834 lay in the progress of the exportation of manufactured goods 
to China. The chief imports of the company into Great Britain from 
China consisted of tea and a comparatively small quantity of raw silk, 
and during the last years of its charter the company dealt solely in 
tea. The importation of tea into Great Britain shows a continuous 
and steady increase from the beginning. DoAvn to the middle of the 
eighteenth century the opium trade hardly existed; what there was 
being mostly in the hands of the Portuguese at Macao. 

Chapter three, " Prom the Opening of Trade to the Treaty of Nan- 
king," begins with the act of Parliament which abolished the commer- 
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cial monopoly of the company and placed three superintendents to 
represent British authority in China. Then follows an account of Lord 
Napier's visit to Canton and of his dealings with the local authorities at 
that port. It shows clearly that Lord Napier understood little about 
the Chinese character and was totally lacking in patience and courtesy. 
In 1836 the commission was reduced by the British Government to one 
superintendent,. Captain Elliott. In March, 1837, Captain Elliott suc- 
ceeded in bringing forth an imperial edict giving him the right of direct 
communication with officials. There follows an interesting account of 
the struggle of the Chinese to suppress the opium importation, which 
began by imperial edict in 1834. There were at that time two distinct 
parties among the Chinese officials, who differed as to the remedies 
needed. The first party believed that the best means to prevent the 
importation was to sanction the cultivation and the preparation of the 
drug in China. The second party was strongly anti-foreign, and held 
that the object of the English in bringing opium into China was to 
weaken the Chinese. The latter party preferred the total prohibition of 
the use of opium, and prevailed. 

The remainder of the chapter is devoted to an account of the Opium 
War and of the relations of the foreigners with the Imperial Commis- 
sioner Lin, who was sent from Peking for the express purpose of entirely 
eradicating the opium traffic. The author does not touch the actual 
conduct of the military operations, but brings out the fact that no 
amount of pressure on the provincial authorities could produce an effect 
at Peking. The difficulties culminated in the Treaty of Nanking, 
August 29, 1842, when a number of ports were opened to foreign trade 
and the Chinese were forced to abandon their policy of exclusion toward 
other civilized nations. 

Chapter four is entitled " Erom the Treaty of Nanking to the Treaty 
of Tientsin." The former treaty, though putting an end to the so-called 
Opium War, makes no mention of opium. The British Government 
still wished that some arrangement could be made for the admission of 
opium into China, but were not willing to make the matter a demand. 
It may be noted that Sir Henry Pottinger advised the British Govern- 
ment to refrain from attempting to legislate on the matter, stating that 
nothing but an international agreement on the part of all the foreign 
governments could put an end to the traffic. This is particularly inter- 
esting in view of the attitude at present adopted by the United States 
Government in enlisting the sympathies of the various foreign powers 
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having possessions in the Far East to suppress the opium traffic in their 
Eastern possessions. 

The British Government at this time stated that it did not desire to 
obtain any exclusive advantages for British trade in China, but was only 
desirous to share with all other nations any benefits which they may 
acquire. An excellent resume' which gives due importance to the most 
essential articles in the Treaty of Tientsin, signed on June 26, 1858, 
follows. China here concedes to foreigners the privilege of the residence 
of their ambassadors in Peking; provision is also made for the appoint- 
ment of consular officers; there is also discussed the principle of extra- 
territoriality, which is fully recognized. 

In chapter five, "The Growth of Trade from 1834 to 1864," the 
author in tabular form shows the growth of cotton, woolens, tea, piece 
goods, opium, etc., during this period. He states that China, in spite 
of her size and population, did not take one-half as much of British 
goods as Holland, Australia, or the North American colonies; explaining 
this fact as due to China's vast domestic industry. The British imports, 
being almost exclusively textiles, had to compete with and displace home 
products. It appears that the Americans were particularly active during 
this period with steamers adapted to the river traffic, while the Germans 
were patronized by the Chinese because of the convenience and economy 
of their small vessels in their coast trade. 

Chapter six, " The Interpretation of the Treaty of Tientsin and the 
Convention of 1869," is of interest as showing the commercial effects of 
the reforms inaugurated under the treaty. The aim of Great Britain 
was to strengthen the Chinese executive and to urge it to assert its 
authority over the local officials. The author touches upon the opening 
of the Yangtze Biver to foreign trade, which resulted in great difficulty 
with the Taiping rebels. He speaks about the establishment of the 
foreign inspectorate of customs, which sprang out of a local but tem- 
porary arrangement of the customs in 1854 while the Taipings occupied 
Shanghai. The employment of foreign servants by China was a dis- 
tinct success from the point of view of finance, but encountered great 
opposition both from Chinese officials and foreign merchants. 

The author then discusses the " likin " tax, which was first imposed 
during the Taiping Bebellion, showing that to free foreign goods from 
all taxation, which was so much desired by the foreigners, would have 
been to grant them a preference over the native producer or trader, who 
was forced by local custom to pay his "likin" tax. He brings out 
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clearly the difference in point of view, which still exists, between the 
foreign governments and their nationals in China — the former 
endeavoring to construe treaties with a view to international law and 
justness; the mercantile idea being to read their own desires into the 
texts. 

Chapter seven is entitled " From the Messacre at Tientsin to the 
Chifu Convention," 1870-1876. The author identifies the massacre at 
Tientsin closely with the relations of the missionaries to the Chinese. 
At various times through this volume the author produces the impres- 
sion that the chief difficulties of the diplomats in carrying on their work 
for the development and improvement of commercial relations were 
caused by a long series of troubles between the missionaries and local 
officials. He fails to realize that in many cases the missionaries, by 
their very presence in the interior of the Empire, have been the agents 
of trade and of Western civilization, and to them more than to the mer- 
chants themselves is due the interest of the Chinese in the Western 
civilizations. He takes the point of view rather of the resident of a 
treaty port who sees everything in the actual supply and demand of 
goods, and attaches little importance to the relations of the consumer 
to the producer. This chapter closes with a discussion of a memo- 
randum of the inspector-general of maritime customs in 1876, sum- 
marizing the defects of the commercial relations between China and the 
powers and showing the desires of the foreigners and the suspicions of 
the Chinese. 

There is a discussion also of the question as to the moment in which 
foreign goods which have reached their destination become Chinese 
goods and as such are liable to any taxation which China pleases to 
impose — a question at issue now with the Chinese Government. 

Chapter eight, "The Course of Trade from 1865 to 1884." The 
earlier years of this period show satisfactory progress in all departments 
of trade in spite of the commercial crises in Western countries, the pur- 
chasing power of China growing, apparently, because of the opening of 
new markets under the treaties. However, it became more and more 
difficult to regulate the supply in accordance with the demand, and in 
1871 and 1872 the local markets were glutted with unsalable goods. 
It is worthy of note that this condition of things has been repeated since 
the Russo-Japanese war, and at the present moment the export trade 
of the United States to China is suffering from the overstocking of Chi- 
nese markets in 1904 and 1905. 
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In 1872 there appears the first real attempt of the native to wrest the 
local steam traffic of China from the grasp of the foreigner, which was 
the establishment of the China Merchants Steam Navigation Company, 
a company supported by powerful officials and which debarred foreign 
shareholders. 

Chapter nine is entitled " The Development of the Policy of ' Spheres 
of Influence.' " 

In this chapter the author traces the history of the policy of " spheres 
of influence." In so doing, however, he has not brought out as strongly 
as might have been the result of such policy by reason of the attitude of 
the United States. The author confines to a note the important and 
far-reaching activities of the United States in her declaration of this 
time of the principle of the " open door," which has been adopted by 
the various powers and therefore has reduced to a minimum the import- 
ance of the policy of " spheres of influence." The loan of 1897, guar- 
anteed by the British Government, to enable China to liquidate the 
Japanese war indemnity, and in which the important assurances are 
given that the inspector-general of customs shall be an Englishman so 
long as England shall maintain her preponderance of trade, is then 
touched upon. The author observes that the tender of the new mining 
and railway regulations illustrates the real motives of the Chinese pol- 
icy, which is that the control of mining and railway interests must rest 
entirely with Chinese merchants so as to preserve sovereign rights. 

In chapter ten, " The Course of Trade from 1885 to 1894," the author 
admits the difficulty of obtaining a clear conception of the development 
of China's commerce during the last twenty years, but gives a number 
of tables of average value of the net imports of foreign goods and the 
exports of Chinese products during these years. 

In 1884 a matter of interest appeared — the competition between 
England and America for the field in the heavier piece goods. America 
held the field, but in the cheaper and lighter type of goods England con- 
trolled the market. In 1894 the Japanese piece goods, as well as yarns, 
began to appear on the market. The author touches upon the intro- 
duction of kerosene oil, in which, for a long time, America enjoyed a 
monopoly, but which Russia began to import into China in 1891. It is 
significant that the growing import trade of miscellaneous articles 
became the special sphere of the Germans. The author dwells upon the 
vicissitudes of tea as offering a fascinating study in the romance of com- 
merce, and compares it with that of silk, which provides no very revolu- 
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tionary changes for discussion. He concludes that the general atmos- 
phere of China seems particularly conducive to the growth of the spirit 
of monopoly. 

Chapter eleven is entitled " The Renewal of the Anti-Foreign Move- 
ment and the Recent Economic Changes." Again the author condemns 
the missionaries for their claim to absolute freedom of movement and 
settlement, freedom which is denied to British subjects in general, and 
reiterates that the British commercial interests in China have been 
jeopardized by the " peculiar " ideas of the missionary bodies. 

The author analyzes the British treaty of 1902, which was drawn up 
in compliance with the protocol of 1900, and very properly emphasizes 
the eighth article in reference to the abolition of " likin " taxation, and 
also the twelfth article, in which Great Britain admits that she will be 
prepared to relinquish extraterritorial rights when she is satisfied that 
the state of China's laws will so permit. This is the first time in history 
that a European power holds out the prospect of the ultimate recogni- 
tion of the complete sovereignty of China. He admits the difficulties in 
the way of the Chinese carrying out fully the provisions of the treaty 
because of their ancient methods of life and administration. 

In conclusion he dwells upon the value of China's markets for cottons, 
which in 1904 comprised more than one-third of the total imports; 
shows how opium is declining; states that there seems to be little pros- 
pect that tea will recover its former position, and that the exportation of 
silk reached its high-water mark in 1899 but has since collapsed; and 
emphasizes that in the future the real resources of the Chinese Empire 
are to be found in her great undeveloped deposits of minerals. 

The volume, as a whole, is of interest, especially in respect to the 
author's analyses of the various British-Chinese treaties and agreements, 
which are ably summarized. 

The chief difficulty in following the author in his history of the rise 
or decline of especial trades lies in the fact that he has distributed such 
discussions over arbitrary and perhaps illogical periods of time, handling 
within certain dates the fortunes of various trades, rather than furnish- 
ing a complete and separate history of each trade by itself. 

William Phillips. 



